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recent criticisms of it should be so utterly ignored by him. There is 
in this Fragment no hint even of the modern realistic challenge to 
philosophic idealism both in Great Britain and America. The com- 
plete neglect of an important movement in contemporary thought, a 
movement directed against the very presuppositions which are here 
accepted as if they were self-evident, is not easy to understand, 
especially if one considers the author's well-known learning and 
acumen. Does he regard, one wonders, the postulates of subjective 
idealism as so unassailable that one may safely withhold attention 
from any of their critics? Nor is this want of attention to recent 
ideas confined to views to which the author is opposed. Ideas very 
near his own are similarly disregarded. There is, for instance, no 
reference anywhere to Bergson, although in many places the author's 
criticism of the analytical method is indistinguishable from that of 
the French philosopher. And Bergsonian in spirit is his defense of 
synopsis or intuition and his account of "mental energy" as continu- 
ally increasing and thus involving both "creation" and "free- 
dom" (Ch. XI). Again, to cite another instance, no mention is 
made of Royce and Baldwin, yet a theory of self-consciousness as a 
social contrast effect very similar to that of these two thinkers is the 
basis of the author's genetic interpretation of our initial and growing 
knowledge of self and of nature. Of these and other similarities or 
analogies between his views and those of recent writers the erudite 
historian of European thought in the preceding century could scarcely 
have been unconscious. 

It is unfair perhaps to be so critical in dealing with a book pur- 
porting to be but a ' ' fragment, ' ' the aim of which, as mentioned in 
the preface, is to state explicitly what was but implied in his larger 
work — the author's own philosophic creed. To have expressed with 
the courage and the pen of a master the typical creed of religious 
idealism on a Berkeleyan basis is an achievement for which we must 
be grateful. This form of idealism is as perennial as philosophy 
itself of which we can not have too many variations. But it must be 
confessed that after reading this particular variation of a familiar 
theme the realistic revolt in recent philosophy appears as singularly 
pertinent. 

j. loewenberg 
University op California 
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Apropos of the numerous writings of children now appearing in 
print, Child Vision is well timed. In it the author has disclosed the 
secret of their charm, the harmonious expression of the child's inner 
experiences, in setting forth her new and original method of teach- 
ing composition to children. A gifted child does this naturally and 
the average child can be helped by understanding adults. The 
principal thesis is that children should compose on subjects of their 
own choosing, since as a rule their minds are full of images which 
they would like to express in words if they but had the skill. It is 
the work of the teacher, therefore, to refrain from giving the child 
ideas, and "help him to find the right words which truly convey the 
meaning he wants to express. ' ' The author would have the child use 
his "intuition as well as his intellect." The novelty of the method 
consists in having one child stand before the class and describe a 
scene which he has vividly in mind, while the other children of 
the class draw it with colored chalks. This furnishes an objective test 
which very young children may use as to the accuracy of expres- 
sion. Later work of the pupil shows the results of this method in 
the habits they have formed which enable them to handle more 
difficult subjects with an unusual degree of originality and logicality 
not otherwise obtained. 

L. Pearl Boggs 
Urbana, III. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. April, 1921. 
Psychology of Drill in Arithmetic: The Amount of Practise (pp. 
183-194) : E. L. Thorndikb. - A volume could be written concern- 
ing how much practise a child should give to each bond in each of 
the types of complex situations in arithmetic where it has to operate. 
There is need for much" experimentation in making sure of effective 
learning without wasteful overlearning. Some of the facts of im- 
portance are: The text book used may give far too little practise 
on certain bonds ; it may divide the practise given in ways that are 
apparently unjustifiable. By the proper division of practise 
amongst bonds, the arrangement of learning so that each bond helps 
the others, the adroit shifting of practise of a bond to each new type 
of situation requiring it to operate under changed conditions, the 
elimination of excess practise where nothing substantial is gained, 
notable improvements over the past hit-and-miss customs may be 
expected. 

Intelligence and its Measurement, A Symposium. 



